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TO INFORMATION SERVICE READERS 


A question has arisen as to the extent to which it is 
useful to summarize articles appearing in various publica- 
tions which the Research Department receives. It seems 
clear that with foreign publications which are not readily 
accessible in this country and technical journals which few 
of our readers see, more extensive summaries and/ quota- 
tions are justifiable. The staff will welcome advi¢e upon 
the classification of publications in this connection—in 
particular criticisms of summaries or quotations which are 
thought to be unnecessary because of the general acces- 
sibility of the publication in question. 

A number of readers have also suggested that a brief 
table of contents should be carried on the front page. The 
opinion prevails in the Department that with an issue aver- 
aging only four printed pages such a table is hardly neces- 
sary, in particular since it would consume valuable space. 
Suggestions on this point are solicited. In any case it 
will be the policy of the Service to run a semi-annual 
subject and title index to facilitate the use of files. 


The Press and the War Spirit 


Speaking at the fortnightly luncheon of the Foreign 
Policy Association on February 3 Mr. Bruce Bliven of 
the New Republic and formerly editor of the New York 
Globe, summarized the defects of the press as he sees 
them from the point of view of international relations. 
He referred to the accomplishments of the “Black 
Sheet Gang” of Washington newspaper correspondents 
(so-called because of the custom of circulating among 
themselves carbon copies—“black sheets”—of their re- 
ports and stories) in building up propaganda against 
the League of Nations and all ideas and undertakings 
sympathetic therewith. He distinguished sharply be- 
tween the custom of giving freedom to individual news 
writers, which he thoroughly approves, and the prac- 
tice of the “Black Sheet Gang” of standardizing bias 
in the news stories themselves. He censures the press 
specifically for permitting hostilities to develop be- 
tween governments without giving the public warning 
(eg., the chief chancellories of the world knew that 
the late war was impending but the press gave no ad- 
vance information corncerning the situation) ; because 
it encourages a belligerent attitude on the part of its 
own government, editors in general exhibiting an 
inveterate bellicosity”; because it tells lies at the 
behest of secret interests or of the government 
(Reuter’s Agency for example, admits having been 
turned over to the British Government during the 
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war); because it continues to foster hate after war is 
over, producing “a frame of mind incompatible with 
justice and reason.” 

On the negative side Mr. Bliven insists that the press 
fails to tell the truth about foreign countries and for- 
eign peoples; that it fails to encourage government 
officials in the effort to lay a foundation for better in- 
ternational relations ; fails to tell the truth about modern 
warfare—does so inadequately in peace time and not 
at all in war; and fails to support movements for 
peace ; specifically, the press has never given the League 
of Nations a fair deal. 

Asked to comment on the addresses, Adolph S. 
Ochs chief owner of the New York Times defended 
the press against hostile criticism, mentioning Mr. 
Munsey who has bought six newspapers in New York 
City and turned them into three, and Mr. Hearst, as 
men who refrain from using journalistic power to pro- 
mote private interests. He cited Mr. Munsey’s recent 
statement that the newspapers are coming to be owned 
by rich men and said that it was a good thing for the 
community that the press should be owned by rich 
men who would tend on that account to be free from 
temptation to serve personal interests. 

Speaking from the floor Dr. Ernest Gruening, form- 
erly managing editor of the Boston Journal and also 
of the New York Tribune, cited the fact that when 
Senator Stone consumed practically the whole after- 
noon in the Senate during the debate on the draft 
opposing the measure, a Hearst paper which carried 
the account was conspicuously alone. Asked to ex- 
plain the fact, the Associated Press had replied that 
it was not considered proper to give currency to a 
speech which was contrary to the war policy of the 
Government. 


“Need for Political Scepticism” 


In his presidential address before the Student Union 
of the London School of Economics and Political Sci- 
ence last October, printed in full in The Freeman (New 
York) for January 23 and 30, Bertrand Russell calls 
for a greater degree of political skepticism, that is to 
say, for a critical attitude toward accepted political 
ideas. He urges that the expert play a larger part in 
social and political life but enumerates the difficulties 
in adjusting the expert and the popular points of view. 
Our education, Mr. Russell says, still leads us to exalt 
the qualities that were “biologically useful in the 
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Homeric age, regardless of the fact that they are now 
harmful and ridiculous.” Successful political move- 
ments rest upon what he calls an instinctive appeal to 
envy, rivalry or hate, and never upon an appeal to 
the need of cooperation. Especially significant is Mr. 
Russell’s application of this analysis to the doctrine 
of Karl Marx. He says that Marx “emphatically re- 
pudiates ethical considerations as having nothing to 
do with social development, which is supposed to pro- 
ceed by inexorable economic law, just as in Ricardo 
and Malthus. . . .” But while he “professed to regard 
men as neither good nor bad, but merely embodiments 
of economic forces, he did in fact represent the 
bourgeois as wicked, and set to work to stimulate a 
fiery hatred of him in the wage-earner. Marx’s ‘Capi- 
tal’ is in essence, like the Bryce Report, a collection 
of atrocity-stories designed to stimulate martial ardour 
against the enemy. Very naturally, it also stimulates 
the martial ardour of the enemy. It thus brings about 
the class-war which it prophesies. It is through the 
stimulation of hatred that Marx has proved such a 
tremendous political force, and through the fact that 
he has successfully represented capitalists as objects 
of moral abhorrence.” 


With this Russell contrasts the social philosophy 
reflected in J. A. Salter’s “Allied Shipping Control” 
which he reviews rather extensively. The war ex- 
perience, he says, has given us a technical solution of 
the problem of coordinated large-scale production and 
of distribution, “but not a psychological solution, be- 
cause it has not shown how to provide a stimulus to 
cooperation in peace-time as powerful as hatred and 
fear of the Germans during the years of war.” He 
considers that war time experience has indicated the 
best approach to international cooperation. “It was 
not the custom for each country separately to consider 
each question, and then employ diplomatic representa- 
tives to secure as much as possible in bargaining with 
other Powers. The plan adopted was for each ques- 
tion to have its separate international committee of 
experts, so that the conflicts were not between nations, 
but between commodities. The wheat-commission 
would fight the coal-commission, and so on; but the 
recommendations of each were the result of deliberation 
between expert representatives of the different Allies. 
The position, in fact, was almost one of international 
syndicalism, except for the paramount authority of the 
Supreme War Council. The moral is that any suc- 
cessful internationalism must organize separate func- 
tions internationally, and not merely have one supreme 
international body to adjust the claims of conflicting 
purely national bodies.” In supporting his argument 
Mr. Russell draws also upon E. M. H. Lloyd’s book 
on “Stabilization; an Economic Policy for Producers 
and Consumers.” 


He believes that the introduction of world wide co- 
operation requires a new educational effort lasting over 
a generation but that this cannot come about until the 
political system is altered. Therefore he calls for 
skepticism of all political dogmas—the Marxian doc- 
trine as well as the most orthodox economic assump- 
tions. Mr. Russell would accord the satisfaction of 
instinctive combativeness, which he is inclined to think 
is a psychological necessity, by allowing it to vent 
itself upon politicians instead of nations or classes. 
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Such hostility might be psychologically satisfying but 
not socially harmful. Here, he says, are the conditions 
of William James’s famous desideratum, a “moral 
equivalent for war.” 

The general conclusion is that without legal or con- 
stitutional changes machinery can be built up which 
will “undermine the strength of national and party 
passion, and ‘focus attention upon measures beneficial 
to all rather than upon those damaging to enemies. I 
suggest that it is along these lines, rather than by 
party-government at home and foreign-office diplomacy 
abroad, that an issue is to be found from the present 
peril to civilization.” 


Appeal for German Sufferers 


Although the reparations controversy has tended to 
deflect attention from the starving condition of a large 
part of the German population, a formidable mass of 
testimony is now demanding attention. A notable list 
of British names, including Mr. Asquith, Bishop Gore, 
Maude Royden, Gilbert Murray, as well as the new 
premier, Ramsay MacDonald, is attached to a recently 
published appeal (Manchester Guardian Weekly, Jan- 
uary 11) which calls on the English people “despite 
the need in this country” to give toward German relief. 
It calls attention to the exhaustion of trade union 
funds, sick benefits, and all such emergency resources, 
the closing of hospitals, schools and asylums and the 
consequent suffering not only of the working classes 
but of thousands of professional people. “We do not 
believe,” the appeal states, “that the British people, 


‘whatever their views of the causes of this catastrophe, 


whatever the need nearer home, will consent to stand 
by unmoved and watch women and children die. If 
these starving people were our enemies we are bidden 
to feed them. Shall we do less now that they are our 
stricken neighbors ?” 


Rural-Urban Conflict 


An interesting episode in rural urban relationships 
is taking place in New Jersey. Some years ago Jersey 
City procured a large section of a rural township and 
built a big reservoir upon it. It compensated the 
owners for their property and the township levied a 
tax upon the reservoir which stood upon the site of 
farms and mills that had previously contributed in 
taxes to the support of the township. In a year or 
so representatives of Jersey City introduced a bill into 
the state legislature which provided that any munici- 
pality owning property outside its own boundaries for 
reservoir purposes should be taxed upon this property 
at its value as farm land, without regard to the im- 
provements upon it. Rural communities all over the 
state opposed the bill and it was finally defeated in 
the State Senate after the lower house, which is pre- 
dominantly urban, had passed the measure. Following 
the defeat of the bill, Jersey City entered appeals 
against the assessment which it refused to pay. The 
matter has been carried from court to court and many 
efforts have been made to delay the case. The assess- 
ment upon the reservoir represents approximately 
thirty per cent of the ratables in the township. The 
action of the city has forced the township into heavy 
legal expenses and has compelled it to borrow to sustain 


its schools and keep its roads in some sort of repair. 
Recently Jersey City and certain associated municipal- 
ities have condemned more land in this township for 
the purpose of constructing a sewage disposal plant. 
There are those who fear this will eventuate in a fur- 
ther reduction of the taxable property in the township 
and that the conflict between country and city will be 
increased. This is one of many examples of the 
present lack of understanding and harmony between 
city and country. 


Academic Freedom Again 


American advocates of larger civil liberties are wont 
to point out the greater liberalism of British institu- 
tions and the British Government than is to be found 
in this country. The case of Arnold Toynbee, how- 
ever, reveals that there is a problem of academic free- 
dom there as well as among us. This case is instruc- 
tive. It appears that Mr. Toynbee entered upon his 
duties as professor of Byzantine and Modern Greek 
at King’s College, London, without knowing that the 
Greek donors who endowed his chair had stipulated 
certain terms of control the complete absence of which 
he had made a condition of his acceptance of the chair. 
When his studies led him to discover, and his honor 
led him to report, Greek atrocities upon Turkish civi- 
lians during the famous retreat in the Asia Minor 
campaign, he opened a way for the donors to move 
for his displacement, and the affair ended in his res- 
ignation. 

In pronouncing censure on the University of London 
the London Nation says: “It is an invariable and 
almost sacred rule in all self-respecting Universities 
that, when once money is given to the University for 
scientific purposes, it belongs absolutely to the Univer- 
sity and the donor retains no control or power of in- 
terference.” 


Idealists in Parliament 


Information comes from London that the definitely 
religious and idealistic elements in the new House of 
Commons are probably more considerable than in any 
former Parliament. This is ascribed, in part, to the 
increase in Labor members, many of whom have been 
trained in the Free Churches. Liberal and Labor Free 
Churchmen number 95; only 7 Conservatives appear 
in the Free Church list. Several Nonconformist min- 
isters are sitting in the Commons. 

The growth of interest on the part of ethically 
minded people in the Labor Party is indicated by a 
question recently put by L. P. Jacks, well known 
editor of the Hibbert Journal. Impressed by the ideals 
of the Labor Party, he asks whether membership of it 
involves subscription to the theories of economic 
Socialism. In the religious world, he says, many per- 
sons who believe themselves to be in profound sym- 
pathy with the ethical ideals of Christianity are unable 
to accept the official creeds of the Churches, and find 
themselves in consequence excluded from their fellow- 
ship. Does the Labor Party, he asks, intend to set 
up a similar orthodoxy in its own field? The answer 
to the question will be awaited with interest. 

The new British Parliament contains a number of 
former political prisoners. England saw fit to dis- 
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charge prisoners of this class and to utilize their 
leadership long before the American government could 
be prevailed upon to give serious consideration to the 
suggestion that they should be released. The New 
Statesman seizes upon the circumstance as a promised 
aid to prison reform and considers it “a great advant- 
age that of late years a considerable number of edu- 
cated men, able to make their voices heard, have passed 
through prison, and have personal knowledge of the 
system as it is. They cannot be put off with the evasive 
generalizations of a Home Secretary who merely re- 
peats what his officials tell him. They know.” 


Governor Sweet’s Announcement 


Governor Sweet of Colorado, in announcing that 
he will be a candidate for reelection, has issued a frank 
and significant statement. He says he has not tried 
to be the traditional “excellent Governor” who signed 
such papers as were brought to his attention and who 
did not disturb the status quo. “Everywhere I have 
met a response among officials to sincerity and honesty 
of purpose which has both surprised and gratified me.” 
He mentions in particular the fact that “laws passed 
during the last session of the legislature have stimulated 
great interest in cooperative marketing.” He recalls 
that he advocated the abolition of the Rangers (the 
State constabulary) because he considered them un- 
necessary to the maintenance of industrial peace and 
that the use to which they were put was inimical to 
American institutions, and he adds that there has been 
no labor disturbance during the past year. The Gov- 
ernor had successfully acted as mediator in the strike 
of the railroad shopmen. 

Mr. Sweet states that he chooses to remain Governor 
rather than to stand for the Senate because of numer- 
ous unfinished tasks. “I desire to take up anew the 
fight for economy in government, for the reduction 
in taxes, for industrial and social justice and for a 
better understanding of the work of our penal institu- 
tions.” 

The statement closes with some interesting com- 
ments on the function of the state. “The state exists 
primarily to safeguard the fundamental rights of all 
the people. There will always be conflicting human 
claims within the state which must be adjusted. Such 
adjustments will require that the strong help to bear 
the burdens of the weak... . 

“While Government in a democracy cannot be linked 
with a creed, in its last analysis it must depend upon 
the spiritual life of the people whom it serves. The 
state reflects this life. Therefore, democracy primarily 
is not so much a method of government or a political 
system as it is a spirit of government. Pure de- 
mocracy has its basis in religion. Democracy would 
not substitute faith in man for faith in a Supreme 
Being, but faith in the common man’s potentialities and 
in the sacredness of his personality will always be the 
foundation of a democratic government.” 


The Farmer and the Immigration Law 


The immigration law is on the farmer’s mind, to 
judge by the agricultural press. Some papers are for 
letting down the bars and abolishing the quota laws. 
Say they, more immigration will mean cheaper labor 


and therefore lower costs. There will be a larger 
city population. More immigration means more mouths 
to feed and therefore a greater demand for farm pro- 
duce. More immigration therefore means bringing 
agricultural and other products closer to a parity than 
they now are. But Mr. E. V. Wilcox, a staff writer 
on The Country Gentleman, objects. Quoting from 
a study made jointly by the Department of Commerce 
and Harvard University he states that the foreign born 
in this country sent $400,000,000 abroad during the 
last fiscal year. This sum, the expenses of our tourists 
in Europe, our gifts for relief purposes and other 
items not only wipe out the trade balance in our favor, 
but it even appears that Europe “in 1922 got the better 
of us by about $500,000,000.” Mr. Wilcox says, 
“We are supporting millions of Europe’s paupers.” 
He even claims that if more immigrants came they 
would live “as far as possible on foreign products.” 
Therefore, he urges that “restriction laws even if faulty 
are a boon to farmers.” (Issue of Nov. 24, 1923.) 


“Commodity Cooperatives” 


Commodity cooperatives for marketing farm products 
were discussed by a number of speakers before the 
various annual meetings of the organizations con- 
cerned with the social sciences held at Washington. 
Among the speakers were Professor H. E. Erdman, 
E. C. Lindeman and B. Y. Landis. They pointed out 
the strength and weaknesses of these organizations. 
A “commodity” cooperative deals with one commodity 
and includes the farmers in its entire production area 
and wholesale market or at least a large portion of them. 
Such large organizations have developed with great 
rapidity of late, especially under the leadership of 
Mr. Aaron Sapiro. A study of these huge cooper- 
atives reveals that they have a single purpose and can 
develop experts in marketing their product. The 
tiskks are borne by the entire commodity. They have 
great bargaining power. They influence the quality 
of their products and develop markets. They have 
enabled farmers to get the marketing credit which 
they cannot get as individuals. They have stopped 
“dumping” of products and have introduced orderly 
shipping and merchandising. They have frequently 
stabilized prices. When handling perishables, they 
have developed efficient systems of routing. When 
handling non-perishables, they have introduced efficient 
methods of grading and storing. These organizations, 
with a total of a million members, have brought many 
benefits to groups of farmers who were in poverty 
because they marketed as individuals. 

_On the other hand, it is pointed out that they some- 
times overemphasize price, are eager for short-cut 
methods of marketing, have grown too rapidly without 
sufficiently educating their members, and tend toward 
extravagance and inefficiency. These organizations 
have sometimes failed to meet the competition of inde- 
pendent wholesalers selling a logical combination of 
commodities. They have stressed too much the legal 
contract, and have ignored lessons learned long ago 
in Europe that cooperatives must be held together by 
desire, consent, social pressure and education within 
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stable local groups, as well as by contracts. They 
need more cohesion, better provision for price fixture, 
better judgment in selecting personnel, closer touch 
with individual members, a wider understanding of the 
principles of cooperation and slower development. It 
appears that eventual success will depend upon the 
wisdom and skill of the leaders. 


British Churches and Unemployment 


A conference representing the larger Christian 
churches in Great Britain was held a few weeks ago 
to discuss the duty of the churches with reference to 
the grave problem of unemployment. A memorandum 
was drawn up urging that “since periods of acute un- 
employment can now be predicted with some confi- 
dence, it is the duty of the Government to have ready 
complete schemes both for relief works and for main- 
tenance arrangements in order that adequate measures 
may be taken without delay as the need arises.” The 
memorandum went beyond this, however, and pointed 
out that “Christian people cannot rest content with 
an order of society and a scheme of industry which 
appear necessarily to involve periods of more or less 
acute unemployment.” 


Social Effects of Land Banks 


At the present session of Congress another effort is 
being made to cripple the Federal land bank system 
which has been a big help to many farmers by saving 
them from the prevailing high interest rates which 
often run to 12 per cent. The defenders of the system 
say that the land banks render a real service and that 
their operations should be further extended. They 
point out that the average active life of the American 
farmer is twenty-three years. The pre-war value of 
farm property was forty-one billions of dollars. This 
tremendous industry must change hands every twenty- 
three years. It will be seen that the country must al- 
ways have a large number of farmers with mortgages 
upon their farms. In a situation like this the Federal 
land bank system makes a great contribution to the 
social welfare of the rural district. It encourages 
ownership instead of tenantry. The seller of a farm 
usually cannot afford to leave all or nearly all of the 
purchase price in the farm; the buyer can get assist- 
ance from the land bank which can lend up to half 
of the appraised value of the farm. The land bank 
protects the farmer against sudden financial changes, 
such as the calling of a mortgage due to the lender’s 
needs. The borrower’s family is protected against his 
death. As long as installments are met the land bank 
will never foreclose a mortgage. This obviates the 
necessity of a speedy and forced sale in order to close 
an estate or satisfy an individual creditor. The land 
bank kills off the bonus system of money lending. It 
has frequently been the practice of lenders to charge 
the legal rate of interest plus a bonus for accommoda- 
tion. This bonus is sometimes as high as the rate of 
interest. It seems certain the Federal land banks will 
do much to stabilize rural life if they are allowed to 
develop. 
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Britain's Recognition of Russia 


The text of the note of recognition from the British 
Government delivered to Moscow by R. M. Hodgson, 
the new British Charge d’Affaires, makes it apparent 
that the difference between the American and _ the 
British attitude toward this question is a matter of 
the philosophy of international relations. London is 
no less mindful than Washington of the necessity for 
regarding treaties as sacred and for mutual respect for 
national sovereignty. The note reminds the Moscow 
Government of the former treaties which are auto- 
matically revived with recognition and adds, “It is 
also manifest that genuinely friendly relations cannot 
be said to be completely established so long as either 
party has reason to suspect the other of carrying on 
propaganda against its interests and directed to over- 
throw its institutions.” 

The difference between the MacDonald and _ the 
Hughes method seems to be that the former deems it 
proper to recognize first the de jure status of the 
Government with which he wishes to deal and then to 
proceed with the negotiations necessary to the com- 
plete resumption of friendly relations; while the latter 
does not wish to accord any diplomatic status to the 
Russian Government until concessions that he insists 
upon are met. . 

A special dispatch from Moscow on February 7 
quotes Tchitcherin, Soviet Foreign Minister, as say- 
ing that his Government at first felt some apprehen- 
sion lest the British proposal for the appointment by 
both governments of charges d’affaires and for proceed- 
ing with negotiations pending the selection of per- 
manent ambassadors, was conditional rather than ex- 
plicit and definite. Concerning this he said, “We also 
had doubts regarding old treaties, as we could not 
recognize the binding force of certain pre-revolutionary 
treaties. Our Government at the very beginning of 
its existence solemnly repudiated treaties and agree- 
ments restricting the freedom of eastern nations. The 
Kerensky Government denounced the Russo-British 
commercial treaty of 1858. However, we are assured 
that the British Government is fully satisfied that if 
the two governments together examine old treaties 
with a view to deciding which have lapsed, which are 
binding, and which can be maintained with alterations, 
there will not be the least sign of misunderstanding 
on this subject. 

“Regarding the propaganda reference, we are assured 
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that the British Government only meant to emphasize 
the obvious mutual obligation of two friendly powers 
[to] nonintervention in the internal affairs of each 
other.” 


The President’s Farm Aid Message 


There has been abundant evidence in the public press 
during recent weeks that the dire distress of the wheat 
grower was more than the imagining of campaign 
orators. January closed with an epidemic of bank 
failures in South Dakota and eastern Montana. Some 
of the institutions affected are large city banks with 
years of successful history behind them, which have 
been carrying the paper of hard pressed rural financial 
institutions. In other words, the malady has spread 
from the source and is infecting a larger area of the 
financial body. On January 23, President Coolidge ad- 
dressed a special message to Congress on the agri- 
cultural situation. He recognizes that great numbers 


, of farmers are so burdened with debt to both banks 


and merchants that the situation requires prompt co- 
operation between the Federal Government and private 
agencies. The first need is the funding of this in- 
debtedness and the extension of financial assistance 
through a Federal agency to enable the wheat farmer 
to shift from the single crop to the diversified type of 
farming. It is therefore urged that the War Finance 
Corporation be empowered to loan money up to the 
end of the current year. Existing legislation would 
end its power to grant new loans on the last day of 
March. The President also recognizes that it may 
be necessary to create new financial institutions to 
care for the local demands of the farmers in sections 
where capital has been seriously depleted. This has 
been done with a measure of success in the live stock 
territories. It cannot be done by the Government 
itself and the President calls upon the large business 
concerns, railroads and mercantile establishments whose 
welfare is intimately bound up with that of the farmer 
to move in this direction. In the meantime, the areas 
affected are not greatly comforted by the conferences 
which have been called. As one of the largest busi- 
ness men’s organizations in the state put it, “South 
Dakota needs aid instantly. There is no time for dilly- 
dallying.” The reaction of the financial East to the 
crisis has not been encouraging to the West. The 
East thinks the malady local and thus far the depres- 
sion has failed to have any material effect upon the 
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